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MEANING AND METAPHOR. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY supposes* "that so long as the human 
mind exists, it will not escape its deep-seated instinct to per- 
sonify its intellectual conceptions." He finds that "the science of 
the present day is as full of this particular form of intellectual 
shadow-worship as is the nescience of ignorant ages." The differ- 
ence he sees is "that the philosopher who is worthy of the name 
knows that his personified hypotheses, such as law, and force, and 
ether, and the like, are merely useful symbols, while the ignorant 
and the careless take them for adequate expressions of reality." He 
then goes on to warn us against dealing with symbols as though 
they were "real existences." 

Few indeed are free from reproach in this matter, so far as re- 
proach is deserved at all in the general unconsciousness of what 
constitutes the danger. Few see the question to be vital or the 
danger to be urgent ; and even those who do are apt to deny that the 
search for a remedy can be a crusade worth attempting ; the very 
idea seems Utopian or pedantic. On the one hand, teachers as a 
rule do not take their own analogies and metaphors seriously. Both 
the literary and scientific, as well as the philosophic and historical 
instinct tell against their doing so. In their eyes figures have either 
faded into indifferent abstractions, or they are obviously pictorial 
and merely rhetorical. But the average reader is apt to take them 
at the foot of the letter. He is usually unaware both of the extent 
to which he literalises and of the curious inconsistencies which his 



* The Nineteenth Century, April, 1886. (Reprinted in Essays on Controverted 
Questions. ) 
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literalising involves. So he makes his inferences with a light heart, 
and wonders, perhaps, at the resulting confusion without suspecting 
its true cause. 

Would that the real state of the case and its practical conse- 
quences could be pressed home to all with such force, that what- 
ever be our line of work or thought or expression we should strive 
in earnest to mend matters. At least, we might begin by learning 
better what part symbolism plays in the rituals £>i expression, and 
ask ourselves what else is language itself but symbolism, and what 
it symbolises. We should then examine anew the relations of the 
"symbolic" to the "real"; of image, figure, metaphor, to what we 
call literal or actual. For this concerns us all. Imagery runs in 
and out, so to speak, from the symbolic to the real world and back 
again. As matters stand, we never know where we are because we 
know so little where our phrases or our words are ; indeed, per- 
haps they and we are "neither here nor there"! Or, if we do know 
where we are, we cannot be sure that our hearer or reader knows 
where he is. He, too, is probably "neither here nor there. " He 
often praises or agrees with us in the wrong place or the wrong 
manner. That is worse than being complained of or differed from ; 
it is difficult to repudiate approval. Nor can we take refuge in 
lucidity and fancy that the clear must be the true. In the long run 
and in the cases which signify most, there is no escape through 
merely lucid style or. method. The " luminous " speaker or writer, 
the "forcible" orator or essayist, the moment he tries to convey to 
the public mind a thought which is really new, will find himself 
hampered by his very clearness itself. His ideas are controverted 
on assumptions not really his ; or he himself is misled in subtle ways 
by what he assumes in others. 

Thus, by an instructive paradox, the clearest writer is often the 
most controversial ; and he wonders at our perverseness as, while 
we admire his power and his " style," we wonder at the perverse- 
ness in him. We possibly agree with him in ways we do not sus- 
pect ; he possibly agrees with us in senses he ignores. Such a writer 
may pride himself on a chary use of metaphor, or on a carefully 
sharp distinction between "image" and "thing" or "object." But 
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he is liable to forget the danger dogging him even here. One is 
tempted to say that there is only one term more figurative as well 
as more ambiguous than "metaphorical," and that is "literal." 
Most certainly much that is called "literal" is tinged with the figu- 
rative in varying degrees, not always easy to distinguish, even with 
the help of context. The word "literal" itself is indeed a case in 
point. It has rarely, if ever, any reference to writing. 

The question is, whether this state of things is quite so inevi- 
table as most of us seem to think. Certainly, so long as we are con- 
tent to live in the fool's paradise of supposing that only the perverse, 
the prejudiced, the stupid, or the ignorant can possibly mistake our 
meaning, and that our misreadings of others are simply due to their 
"obscurity," or "quibbling," or literary incapacity, we shall our- 
selves contribute to the hopelessness of the situation. But this is a 
subject which cannot be dealt with in an incidental way ; it is rather 
a hope for the future, that one of the most practically serviceable of 
subjects — that of Meaning, its conditions and its changes — shall be 
seriously taken up. Then, indeed, we may get back to the first of 
all questions, and that which is most pregnant of helpful answers ; 
that which needs asking more than any other if good work is to be 
done in this day of universal " unsettlement ": — What do we really 
mean? On all sides dead calms are stirred and ruffled, dead levels 
upheaved or depressed ; nothing (happily) can hope to escape the 
wave of quickening force. So before long we may well be asking 
this question in good earnest ; and when we do we can but be the 
better, even if we must needs submit in some cases where we may 
have been prematurely positive, to be content (for the moment) 
with the answer : We do not really know. 

The fact is, that we have been postulating an absolute Plain 
Meaning to be thought of, as it were, in capital letters. We have 
been virtually assuming that our hearers and readers all share the 
same mental background and atmosphere. We have practically 
supposed that they all look through the same inferential eyes, that 
their attention waxes and wanes at the same points, that their asso- 
ciations, their halos of memory and circumstance, their congenital 
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tendencies to symbolise or picture, are all on one pattern. Verily, 
we need a "Critique of Plain Meaning"! 

Again we quote on the same assumption. Unless the language 
of our author is obviously archaic ; unless his allusions unmistakably 
betray a different life-context, a different social " milieu," in short, 
a different mental world, we claim him or we repudiate him on the 
same principle. We take his words, we take his phrases, we fill 
them out with the same content as our own, we make him mean 
precisely what we ourselves mean. And be it noted that it is always 
what we mean now. That this in any way varies from what we 
meant at some time when, e. g., our attention was differently fo- 
cussed, rarely enters our heads. 

We shall, I suppose, admit that until lately there was one very 
good reason for this state of things. Only the exceptional mind (if 
any); only the mind which could not make itself fully understood 
by its contemporaries, and would risk being reckoned crazy or crim- 
inal if it spoke "plainly," had any suspicion that this way of look- 
ing at things was being gradually invalidated by the general exten- 
sion of the critical domain. The history of language, its relation to 
thought ; the scope of expression and representation, the function 
of the figurative and symbolic ; the growth of all means of mental 
communion from the simplest rudiments of gesture or cry to the 
highest point of intellectual complexity, — all this was either ignored 
or taken for granted on radically insecure bases. 

Again, while the underlying conditions of language must be 
looked for in the domain of psycho-physics, that science had not yet 
come into existence. Even now it is but feeling its way and putting 
forth tentative hypotheses, warning us, as it does, so that they are 
liable to be constantly modified and occasionally revolutionised. 
And what does it realise, first and foremost? That our difficulties 
on the very threshold of the inquiry are, as usual, largely those of 
language. On all sides we have to use, as best we may, modes of 
expression that inevitably convey ambiguous meanings even to the 
thoughtful, even to the trained mind, which cannot but carry with 
them a background of outgrown or disproved premises, vitiating 
more or less every conclusion that we draw from them. The very 
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phrases which are our only shorthand for the vast oratory of nature 
and experience betray us in the using. We have taken them as 
though they were like numerals invariable in meaning, thus suppos- 
ing them subject to a permanent uniformity. We have taken them as 
though they were without a history, merely fortuitous labels or sym- 
bols of unanimous consent ; the accepted sense, we think, being 
easily ascertainable, always persistent, and wholly sufficient for 
practical purposes. In any case we strangely assume that we may 
safely play upon all the chords of imager)', reserving without diffi- 
culty for serious use a body of terms which are direct expressions of 
"fact." 

But the suggestion now made is that this is precisely one of the 
most dangerous of presuppositions. It is not the man who has mys- 
tified himself, or who wishes to mystify others ; it is not the man 
who confounds the reality of the logical with that of the actual ; it 
is not the man who takes emotion for proof and notion for fact ; it is 
none of these, but the man who is clear on such points and sees 
that they must be drawn out into clues and followed up to the utter- 
most, if we would know where we are — who is beginning to see that 
the paramount need of the moment is the "torpedo-shock" of the 
question, What do we really mean? He knows that the off-hand 
vagueness and ready-made confusion, which too often from sheer 
ignorance usurp the name of common-sense, are in the long run its 
most deadly enemies. 

We may look forward then with a new hope to the rise of a 
systematic inquiry on the subject of meaning and its changes. This 
would entail the much-needed work of classifying metaphor, and 
might even be found to point to the existence of a third value, 
neither wholly literal, nor wholly figurative, as that of a large pro- 
portion of ordinary expression. From this and like causes, in this 
age of rapid changes due mainly to scientific conquest, we can all 
readily put to each other questions to which either a "yes" or a 
"no" must be equally misleading. And men of science have spe- 
cially realised this, since many a time they have been unjustly cred- 
ited with evasion, or with untenable or immoral views, because they 
either answered to a "plain question": "In one sense, yes; in 
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another, no," or else gave an answer which could not fail to be mis- 
understood by a mind which was governed by unconscious survivals. 
So far as we are in touch with modern culture, we no longer mean 
what we must have meant in the days before Copernicus, when we 
say, for instance, " the sun rises." When we speak of infection, 
we no longer mean what we used to mean before microbes had been 
heard of. When we talk of "heat, " we no longer mean what we 
used to mean even fifty years ago. And when a man says that he 
believes in the sun, the planets, the cosmos, in the heavens and the 
earth, in mind and matter, in soul and body, in spirit and flesh, he 
cannot, if he would, mean just what his forefathers meant, or indeed 
anything at all absolutely and finally. Whether we will or no, the 
meaning of such terms is changing on our very tongues, and ever 
swaying between the extremes which we call literal and metaphori- 
cal ; "heaven," e. g. , ranging in value from sky to human destiny ; 
"earth," from soil to the visible Home of Man. We may appeal, 
and are right to appeal to "hard, dry" facts ; but we perforce put 
something out of ourselves even into these. They become "facts" 
under the quickening touch of "mind," while that emerges from a 
dim world of prepossession, bequeathing us many a primitive legacy 
from pre-intelligent sentience, and perhaps from little-suspected 
sources lying yet further back. For instance, primitive terror in its 
" superstitious " forms tended to represent man as inferior to and 
dependent on powers of some sort ; — and this was true to natural 
order in the fact that his very world was not self-centred and was 
dependent for its best boons upon a greater than itself. As language 
advanced, he began quite naturally to express his meaning in "ap- 
propriate metaphors"; to use, e. g., the figures of light and then of 
sight to describe what he had, as we now say, "in his mind," or 
what sense-messages, as we now say, had " put into his head." For 
"something told him " that light, as it had been the first pleasure, 
was also the great means of life.* And he "saw," in however gro- 



* " Light affects the new-born infant at an early stage, although in this as in 
other respects individual differences immediately assert themselves. The child 
seems to take pleasure in an excitation of light and tries (even on the second day 
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tesque a guise, the unbroken continuity of the organic and the in- 
organic, and perhaps even more clearly than most of us yet do, that 
of so-called "matter" and so-called "mind." Perhaps in some 
cases, therefore, he chose his imagery better than (after long ages 
of dualism carried to the splitting-point) we generally do now. 

He knew again that the senses after all, stern masters though 
they were while life was so hard to live, had very narrow limits ; and 
that the world was in some sense fuller and richer of life than it had 
seemed to be as known directly through them.* And then he won- 
dered, — and began to ask. He was the first Questioner. As Prof. 
Max Miiller says,f "the greater the savagery, the dullness, the stu- 
pidity with which Homo sapiens began, the greater the marvel at what 
must have been from the first, though undeveloped, in him, and 
made him in the end what we find him to be in the men of light and 
leading of our own age." The mere fact of the question is the riddle 
to be solved. For certainly the beasts had not taught him either to 
wonder or to ask. And not merely insatiable questioning but some- 
thing more here rises to challenge our attention and to demand re- 
flection. Man is the first critic because he is the first idealist ; the 
first to be discontented, to protest, to see life as a "ravelled end," 

alter birth) to turn towards it in order to retain it." {Outlines of Psychology, H. 
Hoffding, p. 4.) 

" Under the influence of light the conversion of inorganic matter into more 
complex organic matter takes place, more particularly in the green cells of plants." 
(Ibid., p. 315.) 

"It is certainly necessary to look further back than the visual sensations to 
understand the great influence of light on all creatures that have sensuous percep- 
tion. . . . Light is thus one of the most elementary conditions of. life." (Ibid., p. 229.) 

* It must be borne in mind that I am using psychological terms in a merely 
general sense. Among many examples of such use I may quote Sachs (Physiology 
of Plants, p. 200) and F. Darwin (Address to Biological Section, Brit. Assoc, August 
1891), who speaks of the plant as "perceiving" external change, as "recognising" 
the vertical line, "knowing" where the centre of the earth is, "translating" stim- 
ulus, etc. See also Darwin's Forms of Flowers, p. 90. 

Again Prof. M. Foster uses the word " will " in the same general (rather than 
metaphorical) sense. (Text Book of Phys., Part 3, pp. 1059, 1062, 1063.) Modes 
of reaction are thus verbally linked with consciousness, and we must remember that 
all our terms for the " mental " belong first to the "physical," and that many are 
reciprocally used in the two spheres. 

\ Natural Religion, p. 243. 
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as something which is incomplete and speaks of something more. 
Surely in any case the step of all steps, the deepest yet the narrowest 
line to cross is the step from something noticed or found, from some- 
thing which happens or appears, from something which somehow 
affects us, excites us, to its significance. 

Of course in one sense it is impossible to fix any definite mo- 
ment as that of the advent of this "significance." Animals interpret 
each others' aspect and gestures, often indeed with a subtle preci- 
sion which to some extent we have lost. But interpretation in the 
intellectual sense becomes, from our present point of view, that 
which makes us really human. Our progress, our ascent, is mainly 
marked in this. The root-question to ask in gauging levels of hu- 
manity is, how much can a given man interpret or translate, of a 
world that teems with meaning? How much can he truly classify 
and relate, how much can he rightly infer and conclude, how much 
can he account for, explain, and fruitfully apply? For after all, re- 
sults must be our tests. Claims and credentials are nothing, unless 
they can show this warrant ; whereas truth which can use all facts 
alike is the very means of survival. Man begins by doing, by acting 
out impulse ; then he learns to " think " little by little, observing, 
questioning, pondering, tes.ting his way onward and upward. And 
throughout his patient, often painful journey, he is himself perpet- 
ually challenged. Nature's stimulating appeals rain upon him cease- 
lessly from every side ; she orders him to master all her meanings. 
He responds: — at first again, " blindly," but ever 'rising to higher 
grades of answer. Both deficiency and error are no doubt more or 
less present in all mental response to actual fact — that is, in all ex- 
perience. But the essence of sanity from the first lies in correc- 
tive power. Ever)'where there is either absence of notice, absence 
of response, or there is experimental activity (broadly speaking) 
corrected at once ; automatically or by the combined effect of the 
related organic activities. For instance, in health, if in using the 
hand, one finger accidentally goes astray, the coordinating muscles 
promptly recall it to a "sense of duty." We know how the same 
rule works in speech and writing. Therefore, unless "voluntary" 
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and "capricious" (or " willing " and "wilful") are synonyms, the 
advent of volition ought not to mean the abrogation of this rule. 

It is, however, obvious that "natural selection" can only ope- 
rate in cases where death or sterility is the consequence of failure in 
adaptation and appropriate reaction, or segregation the consequence 
of excessive variation. But the point here is, why does not a ten- 
dency to correction, thus established, survive automatically in in- 
cipient imagination and therefore in language? It seems almost 
a burlesque of popular notions of "free will" to suppose that the 
moment the death-penalty is taken off, the new-born intelligence, 
unique in adapting power, should go astray persistently without let 
or hindrance. Many now merely formal or even jocular customs 
still prevailing* testify, as legacies from a remote time of danger 
needing to be averted, to the strength of tendencies organised during 
myriads of generations under the pressure of the struggle for life. 
Why does not this apply to language ? 

But sight gives us here perhaps the most suggestive lesson ; for 
therein the ascending series seems especially gradual and unbroken. 
The eye, unlike the other organs of sense is an outgrowth of the 
very brain itself ; " the retina ... is in reality a part of the brain, "f 
We may well therefore connect its functions specially with the 
thought of significance ; it is the main out-post of our central means 
of interpretation. 

Taking the stages in the evolution of the eye, and using a short 
summary of the^e as a convenient means of testing the value of a 
conspicuous group of metaphors, we find (i) a mere dint; (2) this 
dint deepening into a pit which (3) gradually narrows. Hitherto 
we have had only light and darkness ; now we have an image, though 
but a dim one. (4) The pit is closed by a transparent membrane ; 
this is protection, not obstacle. (5) The lens is formed by deposit 
of cuticle. Gain ; increased distinctness and increased brightness. 
The lens can focus a larger pencil of rays from each part of the ob- 



* See Dr. Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. I, pp. 74-121 ; Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 
297-298, 404-428. 

f Dr. M. Foster's Text-Book of Physiology, Part 4, p. 1142. 
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ject to each part of the retina (corresponding point). Finally, iris 
and eyelid protect the perfected eye more completely, and enable it 
both to bear more light and to discern more detail. 

If mental development were in any way comparable to this 
physiological development, we should expect to find (i) something 
which would naturally be described as a vague or dim "impres- 
sion " ; gradually deepening, becoming more distinctly localised as 
the stimulus became more definitely "impressive." (2) We should 
begin to find "reality" and the "unreal" ; "fact" and "fancy" ; 
"truth" and "falsehood"; knowledge and ignorance, — contrasted as 
" light" and "darkness."* And this is what actually happens. f 

(3) Still our mental "impression " would not as yet afford us an 
image ; " imagination " only now comes upon the scene and begins to 
work (though as yet " dimly") upon the objects which more and more 
"incisively" "impress" us. (4) Our deep "impression" is closed 
in one sense from direct contact with the outward ; mental vision 
becomes more delicately differentiated from the emotional "touch," 
however this may be specialised and intensified. But what secludes 
this is transparent ; it is protection, not obstacle. We rightly speak 
of mental penetration ; of " seeing through " a superficial limit. The 
mental "lens " is formed from that "continuum " on which the orig- 
inal "impression" was made. The gain now is increased distinct- 
ness and brightness. More rays of "light," of reality, of fact, of 
truth, of knowledge, can now be focussed from each part of a given 
object (or group of objects) of mental attention and interest ; to each 
part of the responsive "sensitive plate" of the mind. Finally we 



* I am of course merely directing attention to the relative aptness of metaphors 
of mental process familiarly in use in our own language. It is obvious that before 
any inference could be made from them as to the value of unconscious analogies of 
imagery, we should have to make appeal to comparative philology and embark on a 
wide inquiry, for which the English-speaking races must wait for Dr. Murray's 
epoch-making Dictionary. 

f It must be borne in mind that the whole process presupposes the other senses 
or at least the temperature-sense, the "muscular sense" and that of touch ; that is, 
we should have "felt" simple stimuli "emotionally" before we "saw" things intel- 
lectually. And hearing is not now in question, though in that, too, we should find the 
same character of development, i. e. the same prominence of the protective and dis- 
criminative factors. 
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have, so to speak, increased protective growth. The function of 
what are called academic culture and scientific method, with their 
fastidious standards of fitness and accuracy, may perhaps represent 
something not unlike that of iris and eyelid, enabling the developing 
mind safely to bear intenser illumination and also to discern more 
subtle detail. 

It must be admitted that so far as it goes this is a significant 
psychological parable. However slender its right to the position 
even of a working clue to early stages of mind, it has at least better 
credentials than many accepted analogies can claim. And throughout 
its course what most "impresses" itself upon one's mind is the steady 
maintenance of invariable reaction to excitation, and of protection 
from unfavorable stimulus. 

"Mind," as Mr. Shadworth Hodgson tells us,* "is a fiction of 
the fancy." Of course this is open to the retort that so is fancy a 
fiction of the mind, or fiction a fancy of the mind. 

Psychology is full of these see-saws of paradox, depending on 
vicissitudes of linguistic usage or context. But mind is indeed a fic- 
tion of the fancy when we endow it with a fanciful freedom from all 
ties with what we call physical reality. For this, however plainly 
we may recognise its genesis in our own sequences of sense-impres- 
sion, does practically through them rule us with an undeviating se- 
verity which neither fiction nor fancy can tamper with. Therefore, 
if we think it absurd to suppose that there may possibly be an undis- 
covered vein of authentic and really indicative symbol or metaphor 
running through the arbitrary meshes of fanciful custom or mythical 
term, we are in fact implying that all clues from the original inter- 
actions of physical energy were entirely lost when what we call 
"mind " issued first in language. But at all events we may be sure 
that links between the "physical" and the "psychical" are every- 
where drawing closer and emerging clearer, however buried as yet 
in a mass of the fantastic or the arbitrary. 

It will probably be objected that we can never hope to find 
these. No doubt such an attempt must mean the patient work of 

* Brain, June, 1891. P. 13. 
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many lifetimes, and at best we could not hope to lay bare the ulti- 
mate point of "origin." But yet it seems worth trying. For after 
all, even the results which may appear so scanty in the tracing back 
of language, are already rich far beyond what could have been hoped 
for a few generations back. And if it were once realised that such 
a line of work might have practical and far-reaching issues ; if we 
really saw that, thus some barren disputes and speculations might 
cease to bar the way or to waste some precious energies, we should 
be more than rewarded. In his "Dialogues of Plato"* Professor 
Jowett warned us twenty years ago of our linguistic dangers, repeat- 
ing his warning with greater emphasis and in fresh forms in the ad- 
mirable essays added in the edition just published. He urges that 
the "greatest lesson which the philosophical analysis of language 
teaches us is, that we should be above language, making words our 
servants and not allowing them to be our masters." "Words," he 
tells us, "appear to be isolated but they are really the parts of an 
organism which is always being reproduced. They are refined by 
civilisation, harmonised by poetry, emphasised by literature, techni- 
cally applied in philosophy and art ; they are used as symbols on 
the border-ground of human knowledge ; they receive a fresh im- 
press from individual genius, and come with a new force and asso- 
ciation to every lively-minded person. They are fixed by the simul- 
taneous utterance of millions and yet are always imperceptibly 
changing : — not the inventors of language, but writing and speaking, 
and particularly great writers, or works which pass into the hearts 
of nations, Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, the German or English 
Bible, Kant and Hegel, are the makers of them in later ages. They 
carry with them the faded recollection of their own past history ; the 
use of a word in a striking and familiar passage, gives a complexion 
to its use everywhere else, and the new use of an old and familiar 
phrase has also a peculiar power over us." Then he reminds us of 
what we too often forget ; that "language is an aspect of man, of 
nature, and of nations, the transfiguration of the world in thought, 
the meeting-point of the physical and mental sciences, and also the 

* Vol. I, pp. 285-286, 293. 
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mirror in which they are reflected, an effect and partly a cause of 
our common humanity, present at every moment to the individual 
and yet having a sort of eternal or universal nature."* 

Nowadays, when we feel most scathingly superior, we often an- 
nounce that we fail to see and have yet to learn something which, 
bringing us, it may be, a really fresh idea, unpleasantly stirs misgiv- 
ing. Let us go on with our greeting, meaning it in good earnest. 
For when we honestly and without reservation consent to learn and 
succeed in seeing some things now waiting for our study we may 
find more than we look for, within reach. After all it may be that 

* The following, among many pregnant passages between which it is difficult to 
choose, may be further quoted : 

' ' The famous dispute between Nominalists and Realists would never have 
been heard of, if, instead of transferring the Platonic ideas into a crude Latin 
phraseology, the spirit of Plato had been truly understood and appreciated. Upon 
the term substance at least two celebrated theological controversies appear to 
hinge, which would not have .existed, or at least not in their present form, if we had 
' interrogated ' the word substance, as Plato has the notions of Unity and Being. 
Those weeds of philosophy have struck their roots deep into the soil, and are always 
tending to reappear, sometimes in new-fangled forms ; while similar words, such as 
development, evolution, law, and the like, are constantly put in the place of facts, 
even by writers who profess to base truth entirely upon fact. In an unmetaphysical 
age there is probably more metaphysics in the common sense (i. e. more <i priori 
assumption) than in any other, because there is more complete unconsciousness that 
we are resting on our own ideas, while we please ourselves with the conviction that 
we are resting on facts. We do not consider how much metaphysics are required 
to place us above metaphysics, or how difficult it is to prevent the forms of expres- 
sion which are ready made for our use from outrunning actual observation and ex- 
periment." (Vol. IV, p. 39-40.) 

"To have the'true use of words we must compare them with things ; in using 
them we acknowledge that they seldom give a perfect representation of our meaning. 
In like manner when we interrogate our ideas we find that we are not using them 
always in the sense which we supposed. {Ibid., p. 41.) 

" Many erroneous conceptions of the mind derived from former philosophies 
have found their way into language, and we with difficulty disengage ourselves from 
them. Mere figures of speech have unconsciously influenced the minds of great 
thinkers. Also there are some distinctions, as, for example, that of the will and of 
reason, and of the moral and intellectual faculties, which are carried further than 
is justified by experience. Any separation of things which we cannot see or exactly 
define, though it may be necessary, is a fertile source of error. The division of the 
mind into faculties or powers or virtues is too deeply rooted in language to be got 
rid of, but it gives a false impression. For if we reflect on ourselves we see that all 
our faculties easily pass into one another, and are bound together in a single mind 
or consciousness ; but this mental uaity is apt to bz concealed from us by the dis- 
tinctions of language." (Ibid., p. 155.) 
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we have really failed to see and have really yet to learn the part that 
meaning — whether of language or of conduct — and its change or 
variations (successive or simultaneous) have had throughout the 
oriental history of man. It may be that while the ordinary modern 
metaphor like the ordinary modern analogy is a mere rhetorical de- 
vice, some few images may be found to hail from an altogether 
deeper and more authentic source. Many, however ancient, are not 
of course any the more valid for their antiquity. On the contrary it 
is obvious that such a figure for instance as '• foundation " or " basis " 
to express an ultimate necessity, is a survival from days in which 
the earth was supposed to require and to possess such fixed and im- 
mutable base, while the analogies, e. g. between the human and the 
inorganic orders are now reversed. We import the idea of mechan- 
ism and invariable sequence into the former instead of exporting 
conscious intention into the latter ; we level down where our fore- 
fathers levelled up. And we have to beware of the subtle atmosphere 
of fallacy thus introduced. 

But on the other hand it is conceivable that some may be found 
to belong to that as yet mysterious energy on which natural se- 
lection plays and of which variation is the outcome or the sign. 
What we find in language may thus be, as it were, not merely the 
"scarred and weather-worn" remnant of geogenic strata but some- 
times the meteorite, the calcined fragment of earlier worlds of corre- 
spondence, ultra-earthly, cosmical. We have no right to do more 
than ask and seek and knock at the gates of fact in such a matter as 
this. But until that has been done ; until at least we have tried the 
experiment ; have looked for grades of validity in metaphor and 
analogy in the light of modern science, and still more, have recog- 
nised clearly the powerful though hidden effects upon us of organised 
mental picture brought in surreptitiously with verbal imagery, or by 
comparison ; we cannot know whether such an effort is worth while 
or no, or what harvest it may yield. For after all, whether we like 
it or no, we are heliocentric ; the world and all that is in it is cos- 
mically generated. As far as science — and experience — are con- 
cerned, anything which says " I don't admit that origin ; I claim to 
have produced myself or to have been originated by and on the 
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earth in a final sense," must make good its geocentric or self-creating 
pretensions with overwhelming cogency and rigorous proof. We 
appeal to the "light" of science, of reason, of experience, against 
the "darkness" of superstition, myth, and mysticism. And we are 
thus appealing not to the supersensuous or supernatural but to the 
ultra-satellitic. Not only beyond the earth and touch but beyond 
the atmosphere and hearing is the home of the light that lightens 
our small world, calling forth in us the answer of sight. And the 
manifold revelations through this sense — in its mental as well as 
bodily character — press upon us, with greater and greater insistence, 
the wealth of our relations with the universe. 

In any case, meaning — in the widest sense of the word — is 
the only value of whatever "fact " presents itself to us. Without 
this, to observe and record appearances or occurrences would be- 
come a worse than wasteful task. Significance is the one value of 
all that consciousness brings, or that intelligence deals with ; the 
one value of life itself. But perhaps for this very reason we have 
taken it too much for granted. It may need a more definite place 
in psychological inquiries. It may have unsuspected bearings. 

When we have realised better what manner of gift this is, we 
may find answers of which we have prematurely despaired ; answers 
coming not from the "mystical " point of the horizon of experience, 
but rather from the neural. And let us beware here of repeating 
the pre-scientific error of postulating, for figurative purposes, a flat 
earth on which whatever lies beyond " horizons " never meets ! But, 
it may be said, why not? Why should it signify? Why, but because 
Man is the one not merely who thinks, or speaks, or writes, or looks 
upwards, but the one who means, the one who is the meaning of 
much, and makes the meaning of all ; the one who will not tolerate 
the unmeaning anywhere in experience. Nothing remains but that 
he should interpret rightly; that he should apprehend nature and 
experience in their true sense. It is the glory of science that she 
puts this aim in the forefront of her labors. She tells us that noth- 
ing can be done without assumption and hypothesis as to the mean- 
ing of things. But that significance belongs to the very spring to 
which we owe her dauntless energy and her accumulating triumphs. 
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Why should it signify ? The very term answers Us. To "sig- 
nify " is the one test of the important. The significant is alone worth 
notice. We inherit a mode of thinking which we are at last becom- 
ing able to criticise in the light of knowledge gained by observation 
and experiment. But if we persist in using, without warning to 
hearer or reader, imagery which has no longer either sense or rele- 
vance, or which tends to call up a false mental picture or to per- 
petuate an else decaying error, we shall to that extent forfeit the 
very gifts which science brings us, and must not complain of the 
obstinate persistence of ideas which needlessly divide us. At least, 
let us try to realise more clearly what we are losing in this way. 
The danger even thus must needs be lessened ; detected bogies be- 
come powerless for mischief ; but we need not leave their ancient 
home empty, swept, and garnished; stores of verified analogy are 
waiting to replace them. The figurative must not indeed be pressed, 
still less literalised. But we may see that it conveys a true rather 
than a false impression ; and harmonises with, instead of contra- 
dicting that which we most surely know.* 

It may be said in a true sense that the function of the hero, the 
saint, the poet, is to bring the world to life. But the function of 
the devoted servant of science, the critical scholar, the true philos- 
opher, is to bring the world to truth, in a sense only now becoming 
possible. Through the last discipline alone, in its most thorough 
applications, can we hope fully to master the scope of all signifi- 
cance and the laws of all its workings. Then, indeed, we may fur- 
ther hope to read with a fresh eye the Significance of Life. 

Victoria Welby. 

* I would gladly forward to any reader interested in a question of such practi- 
cal bearings, a small collection of Witnesses to Ambiguity gathered from representa- 
tive sources, and a pamphlet which was circulated at the International Congress of 
Experimental Psychology, held in London, August, 1892, giving examples of the 
mischievous confusions suggested by the use, even among writers of the first rank, 
of the metaphor, Inner and Outer. Prof. H. Sidgwick, the president, in his open- 
ing address, expressed the opinion that very important work of this kind remained 
to be done, and added, "I have much sympathy with the view urged in a pamphlet 
that I have received for distribution among members of the Congress, which illus- 
trates forcibly the confusion caused by one established antithesis of terms. Pro- 
fessor Sully and others have expressed themselves strongly in the same sense. 



